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ABSTBACT 

The study was conducted to deteruiae the influence of 
current parental occupations upon the career objectives of secondary 
students in Hyouing, including T-^riables related to sex and to 
■other's euployueut. The study also sought to delineate the career 
clusters in vhich there was scant parental occupation and fev 
students' career objectives, to provide guidelines for career 
education personnel. Auong 18 conclusions (based on a survey of 1,462 
students in 19 high schools) are c.'.ese: boys* career objectives 
identify uore with their fathers' occupations than girls' vith 
■others'; fev girls state "housevife" as their career goal, but often 
their goals are "traditionally feaale" (nursing, teaching): there is 
no significant relationship betveen girls' declared career objectives 
and whether their Bothers work outside the hoae, nor does the 
■other's occupation seem to have any Influence on her daughter's 
career choice. Eighty-eight percent of students not planning 
post- secondary education have no idea vhat type of job they vlll 
seek* RecoBBendations based on these and other conclusions stress 
■aking students avare of all the opportunities available, of total 
life styles related to various job classifications, and of life style 
choices for vonen. All students should be provided entry level skills 
applicable in various clusters* (AJ) 
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The prohlcn^ of this study was to determine the influence of 
current parental occupations upon the career objectives of secondary 
students in Wyoming; including variables related to sex, and whether 
or not the mother works outside the home. 

Additionally, the study sought to delineate career clusters 
in which scant parental occupations as well as students' career objec- 
tives were revealed, in order to provide occupational guidelines for 
career education counselors and curriculum planners. 

Comparisons were made in both classifications and career 
clusters between fathers and boys; mothers and girls; and boys and 
girls. The classifications identified for the study were: (1) profes- 
sional, (Z) technical /managerial, (3) owncrs--including farmers and 
ranchers, (4) clerical, (5) sales, (6) skilled, (7) service, (8) domes- 
tic, (9) unskilled, and (10) housewife. 

The 15 carc^er clusters used were (1) agri-business, (2) 
business/ of fice, (3) communications/media, (4) construction, 
^5) consun\L r/home economics related, ih) environment, (7) fine arts/ 
humanities, (8) health occupations, (9) liospitality / rec reat ion, (10) 
Ti^twv; la( t >: r irvj , iuariiu» .sciriui*. (12> tiki rKrt iivj/di st ributif)n, 

tl ^» per.sM.'Ml M'r\:ie/, ll If ptiMic >>iT\icr, tirul (l:'^) t ran. ^ port.it ion. 
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The questionnaire was administered in 1 9 \Vyomin|i hij^h school 
Englisli classes distributed over 16 counties, A total of 1,462 stu- 
dents responded. They represented a fairly even distribution by sex 
and «irade, as well as a siz.e-of-school distribution, from schools with 
less than 100 students enrolled to schools with over 1,000. 

Conclusions 

The following conclusions resulted from this study pertaining 
to Wyoniing high school students and their parents* occupations: 

1. There is more identification in the boys* career objectives 
with their fathers* occupations (both classification and career 
clusters) than between the girls' and their mothers*. 

2. Although few girls state fliat '^Housewife** is their major 
(and only ) objective, many are inclined to establish career 
i^oals that have been considered ''traditional female pursuits. '* 
These include clerical jobs, as well as professional positions 
in such areas as teaching ( puhlic service) , clerical ( business/ 
office ) , and nursing ( health occxipations ) . 

3. More boys plan to follow their fathers* occxipations in the 
clusters of ayri -business , const ruction , and public service, 
than in any of the other 12 fields identified. 

4. r>oth hoys anfl uirl.s hope to seek p ro 1 c s s ional careers more 
tb.an any otlu»r t s if. cat ion li^ll»d; and more than their 
rc!-prcti\e par«'Mts <ir(» siniil<irly ex i iipi (»cL 
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5. Despite var\ ing parental occupations, boys and girls are 
alike in that many have not as yet decided or declare d a 
career objective in any direction (classification or career 
cluster) . 

6. There is no significant relationship between girls who have 
declared a career objective and mothers who work outside 
the homt!. Nor does the mother's occupation seem to have 
any infhience. The largt st percentage of undecided girls 
had professional mothers, and the smallest per entage of 
undecided girls had technical/managerial mothers, with 
housewife-mothers mid-way in the ranked list. 

7. There is least inclination to follow the parents' occxipations 
when fathers or mothers are employed in unskilled , sales, 
or service classifications. 

8. While marketing /distribution (career cluster) ranks high for 
both fathers' and mothers' occupations, there is little incli- 
nation to select similar cr^reer objectives among both boys 
and girls- -even for those whose own parent is thus employed. 

9. Although business/office ranks high for both mothers and girls, 
many of the overlapping clusters in which such activities 
couUl hr conductcfl rank low for all groups father s , motliers, 
bovs and e i rl s i ndi rat i nc: llial since few parents are thus 
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occupied, few students have also considered these fields. 
These low- ranking clusters include: (I) marine science , 
(Z) cnvi ronnicnt, ana (3) manufacturing. 

10. Four other clusters are ranked mid -way to low, indicating 
that few parents are thus occupied and few students have 
considered these areas. They include: (1) communications/ 
media, (Z) fine arts/humanities, (3) hospitality/ recreation, 
and (4) personal service . 

11. While the clusters identified as health, and consumer /home 

economics are ranked fairly high for mothers and girls, there 
is an inverse relationship, with more girls seeking health 
occupations than their mothers who are similarly employed, 
and considerably more mothers occupied as housewives 
(45.5%) than girls (3.6%) who cite this classification as their 
primary objective. 
IZ. Transportation ranks fairly high for boys and fathers; low for 
mothers, and mid-way for girls (airline flight attendants over- 
lapped as a job description between personal service and 
transportation). 

13. A large porcontauc of students (88. 9 "n) who do not plan to 
continm- tlirir ocUicalion heyonrl liiuh school htive no idea 
V. licit typi- of job tlu'v wiW >vvk upon Iniih school urdchialion 
u-itlu-r c Id 11 u <Lt loii or cMrt-rr chi^lciU 
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RecomnKMulations 
r>ased on the findings and conclusions of this study, the following 
ommcndationb are made: 

1. Teachers, counselors, and career education planners should 
incorporate career oriented activities in the total curriculum 
which would provide information about all 15 career clusters, 

2. Students should be encouraged to explore not only the fields 
in which their parents are employed, bu*. in all Ihe oppor- 
tunities available, whether or not a high percentage of jobs 
exist within their locale and state, 

3. Total life style information should be provided students 
related to the various job classifications, including training 
and qualifications necessary to obtain such positions. 

4. Information about entry level positions in various classifica- 
tions and career clusters should be provided for those students 
who do not wish to obtain advanced training so that their 
career objectives could be made more realistically. 

5. Entry level skills that could be applicable in various clusters 
should be provided all students at the secondary level whether 
or not they plan to seek post- secondary training, 

6. StiuU-iits slioiild b(» enc()ura«>efl to evaluate their parents' 
occunations relati\e to their own needs and desires; iu\d to 
(*\])K)rc» \*ari()us othe r a rci* r s. 
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7. Girls should be provided increased information regarding 
careers, life- style patterns, and emerging trends among 
female workers. 

8. Students should be encouraged to establish at least generalized 
cai'eer objectives- -keeping in mind that though these may 
change from time to time (either drastically or by degree)- - 
the determination of one's vocational direction not only provides 
relevance to the learning process, but makes the achievement 
of such goals more likely. 
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CHAPl ER 1 
INTRODUCTION 

To many people, work is merely a means to an end- -making 
a living. Yet this definition is far too limited. Whether for survival, 
for self-actualization, or for the benefit of other s - -people work. 
Education must hence prepare people for their total life roles, including 
persons as: learners, producers, citizens, family members, consumers, 
and social-political beings. 

Nevertheless, social scientists agree that among those activi- 
ties most peculiar to humans, the work characteristic is the most 
definitive. It ran hardly be denied, however, that though working for 
a living is a basic activity in, the lives of most people, what that work 
is plays an important part in his total life style. 

Writers and researchers who speak of the history of work 
continually express the concern that youth today are separated from the 
work of the nation and thus grow up unexposed to both the work ethic 
and the possible choices open to them. 

Arnold Toynbec, the great historian, was asked v>hat the major 
pr()!)lenis facing toflay's n^icchani/ed cities were. !{is response sugges- 
ted that only farm children share in and understand the work in which 
tln'ir parents earn tlie fanuiy livini:: and that urban youth, cut off from 
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the factory <ind the office, find adult work unintelligible. While it is true 
that rxiral yountzstcrs may be familiar with parental occupations when 
this work is focused on the farm, not all rural youth seek to follow in 
their parents' footsteps. For these young people, work life in the city 
can be just as foreign. Moreover, they may be unaware of various 
career paths open to them, either in their locale or elsewhere. 

The current emphasis on career education is concerned with 
negotiating the processes of living. One*s total life career includes 
fulfilling the roles stated earlier. 

Statement of the Problem 

The problem of this study was to determine the influence of 
current parental occupations upon the career objectives of youth in 
Wyoming secondary schools; including variables related to sex, and 
whether or pot the mother works outside the home. 

Additionally, the study sought to delineate career clusters in 
which scant parental occupations as well as students' career objectives 
were revealed, in order to provide occupational guidelines for career 
education counselors and curriculum planners. 

H^-pnlh(*ses 

rsmc: occupalional classilicalions as sub-groups: 
1. llicrc IS a siuniucant i-cl<it lonsliip helwecn l)oys' career ohjec- 
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lives and fatliers' occupations. 

2. there is a significant r elalionsliip between girls' career objec- 
tives and mothers' occupations. 

3. there is a significant relationship between boys' and girls' 
career objectives. 

Using career clusters as sub-groups: 

4. there is a significant relationship between boys' career objec- 
tives and fathers' occupations. 

5. there is a significant relationsHp between girls' career objec- 
tives and mothers' occupations. 

6. there is a significant relationship between boys' and girls' 
career objectives. 

7. there is a significant relationship between girls who have 
declared career objectives and mothers who v ork outside the 
home. 

Need for the Study 
With the current thrust toward career education, including 
attention given to the work ethic as well as to the need for more helpful 
vocational guidance counseling, it is important for crlucators to gain 
an utulc rstanding of tho present situation in locales within their juris- 
d icti on . 
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Congressman Pucinski (D-IU., 1968) criticized vocational 

education by stating that: 

Vocational education has substituted sheer job- skill 
training for genuine career development. • • , Tliere is 
a vast diilcrence between these two orientations. The 
first is mere mastery of specific tasks--while career 
development provides a broad set of attitudes and 
skills for a highly indxistrialized technological society. 

The above holds validity in that students need to be prepared 
for work as well as for life not only in the communities in which they 
reside, but also beyond this small circle of awareness. 

The impression a person holds regarding any career or occu- 
pation is formulated not only from his personal and parental interests 
and aptitudes, but also from a collection of data gathered over a long 
period of time. Included in this miscellaneous mental and psychological 
file are many subconscious perceptions regarding work in general, life 
styles related to occupational choice, and the worker's role in relation 
to any particular job. 

Tliis idy sought to determine the extent of influence parental 
occupations exert on its young in a state that is still dominated by the 
close ties to home and community; and to identify those clusters in wliich 
increased exploration might prove beneficial to Wyoming students in 
plannini; their total life styles. 
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Limitations 
The study was limited by: 

1. the o\erlappin<4 of job titles into more than one career cluster. 

2. variations in Job titles for parental occupations as reported 
by students who might have had less than accurate knowledge 
of their parents* work. 

3. the reluctance of some students to declare a career objective 
if they were not thoroughly committed. 

Delimitations 
The study was delimited to: 

1. students enrolled in English classes in selected Wyoming 
secondary schools, and present on the day the questionnaire 
was administered. 

2. students enrolled in schools that were willing to participate 
in the study. 

3. studeiits enrolled in those schools that were randomly selected 
within the size and geographical distribution designated. 

Definition of Terms 
Career - The totality of work a person performs during his 
lifiliine. *J*he lifli-.ili eiir(n-r is one that is of maximum meaningftilnes s 
to the v.orker as part ot liis total lift- style. For one perhjon this may 
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be work that he most enjoys doing. For another, it may consist of 
meeting societal needs as he sees them. And for others, it may be 
one that brings the greatest possible economic return. 

Career Cluster - A family of occupations, consisting of jobs 
listed in the Dictionary of Occupational Titles . As used in this study, the 
15 clusters identified are: (1) agri-business, (2) business/office, 
(3) communications/media, (4) construction, (5) consumer /home econo- 
mics related, (6) environment. (7) fine arts/humarities, (8) health 
occupations, (9) hospitality/recreation, (10) manufacturing, (11) marine 
science, (12) marketing/distribution, (13) personal service, (14) public 
service, and (15) transportation. 

Career Education - The preparation of all students for a success- 
ful life of work by increasing their options for occupational choice and 

attainment of job skills. The goal of career education is to make work 

possible, meaningful, and satisfying to all individuals. 

Career Education Curriculum - Crossing all subject lines from 

kindergarten through post- secondary (K- 14)--emphasizes self-awareness 

learnings, occupational-awareness learnings; and, at the high school 

and post-secondary level, specialized job learnings. 

Career Ohjcctivc - A job title descriptive of entry level work 

throuL:li auxaiui-d positions, in \ arioufa fields. 
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Classification - Job categories used in this study are identified 
as: (I) professional, (2) technical/managerial, (3) owner s- -including 
farmers and ranchers, (4) clerical, (5) sales, (6) skilled, (7) service, 
(8) domestic, (9) unskilled, (10) housewife, (11) disabled, and (12) 
deceased. 
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CHAl^TER II 
RELATED LITERATURE 

Research conducted at Ohio State University focused on several 

aspects of the transition and adjustment problems of young workers. 

Campbell (1968) states: 

High unemployment rates document the fact that many 
youth (age 16-Z5) arc experiencing considerable diffi- 
culty making the transition from school to work. 
Unemployment rates of youth represent a fairly 
reliable indicator of the extensiveness of the problem 
on which research is focused, namely the adjustment 
pro])lcms of young workers. 

Studies initiated, according to Campbell, centered on urban 
youth problems as perceived by vocatioiial educators, counselors, and 
youth on the job. Campbell suggests that as a result of the seven studies 
at Ohio State, "There is much to be ione in helping students cope with 
transition from school to work. " 

Wolfljoin (1969) assesses changes and how these have affected 
the present scene and are bound to affect the f\iturc. More emphasis 
is placed on the life style of careers as well as the entire work life 
of workers. His analysis focused on seven major areas, from who 
works, to the type of jobs that arc performed; as well as efficiency, and 
pre - o!riplo\*nu'nt Irainiiiii in\i)lved. 
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In order to be employable, students must have an awareness of 
how they will be expected to perform in the world of work, and how they 
must adapt to the role of worker. Knowing requirements and life styles 
associated with various careers may have an impact on their future 
choices. 

Work patterns are changing rapidly throughout the United States, 
especially for young women entering the job market (McMillan, 1974). 
Many young women are beginning to seek skilled and unskilled entry 
level work in fields that were formerly closed to them because of stereo- 
typed sex roles. Additionally, a current national trend indicates thai- 
women are also beginning to look towards life-time career paths in 
occupations and professions that have alsc i>ecn generally dominated 
by men. Because of the increasing awareness that women will spend 
a larger proportion of their lives engaged in remunerative work roles, 
and becai»se Civil Rights' laws are being enforced, more women than 
ever before are also beginning to establish life-time goals which require 
increased training and longer years of preparation. Once on the job, 
they are becoming more agressive about seeking and working toward 
advancement opportunities. 

Girls still enrolled in secondary schools, however, may not as 
yet be cojni/ant of Mu*se oc cujxit ional trends for female workers, nor 
of the ini ri'a.^iMi: opportxmil les opening to them. I 
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From her study of high school girls' plans for their future, for 

examples Lee (1971) states: 

Allowing the differoncos among girls from different size 
communities, from several types of high schools, and 
various social levels, high school girls arc not well 
informed about the nature and extent of their future 
vocational participation. Their attitudes and plans 
reflect this lack of information. 

City girls apparently know more about the world of work than 
small-town girls. Lee recommends that other studies be made in local 
school districts as well as in state-wide areas where social, economic, 
and occupational characteristics of communities are similar. She 
suggests that while In r study did not provide any national norms, its 
purpose was to focus attention on the dysfunctional vocational knowledge 
and attitudes of girls in several American high schools, and that it is 
possible that similar conditions exist elsewhere. 

David Riesman, Harvard sociologist, says he would like to see 
the day when babies would not be committed to a specific adult 

role simply because they happen to be 'born female'.** He suggests that 
when- -and if- -that time comes, sex would be a personal charac- 

teristic of only slightly more consequence than the color of one*s hair, 
eyes, or skin. ** 

hird (1^70) claims to be frankly feminist, but cautions that 
. . .Ui^epinp women down (chained lo the stove or to tlie Ijack-room 
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entry level job) is cosily to both the economy and to the individual 
woman. " 

We are destroying talent. The price of occupational 
success is made so high for women thai barring 
exceptional luck only the unusually talented can afford 
to succeed. Girls size up the bargain early and turn 
it down in favor of following their mother (and grand- 
mother) in filling the role of "housewife. " 

Many young women fail to realize, when opting for a career 
objective of housewife alonc» that forty percent of married women work, 
and that the average woman today spends from twenty-five to forty 
years in the job market. By failing to establish a real career objective, 
they delegate themselves to low-ability level positions* low-income 
jobsy and those occupations which do nothing but Jemoralize their talents, 
intelligence* and abilities. 

Jourard (1963) reiterates the importance of role adaptation 
based on effective self-appraisal and accurate job placement when he 
goes so far as to say that conformity to a role unsuitable to one's person- 
ality often produces illness^ and that *4f too many real needs are stifled 
in the pxirsuit and maintenance of normality trole conformity), then 
boredom, ne\irosis» or psychosis will be regxilar, predictable outcomes.*' 

In explaining role adaptation to social systems, Popper (1950) 

states: 

Sotia! sy lem.» ri^qviire tlu-ir nuMnhors to take cort.iin 
roles. I'n'ess ihc ri)lrs are afh»q\iat<*ly fxilfillcd the 
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social system will not produce the results for which 
they have been organized. , . . Societies have sociali- 
zation "factories and mills,** including schools, which 
serve th«' function of training people to take on the 
(occupational) roles which they shall be obliged to fulfill 
througliout their life in that social system. 

Cook (1968) concluded that . . .there is a complex relationship 
between sticccss, group cohcsiveness, and individual attraction to the 
work group. Unless a student has become aware of occupational 
characteristics- -including the associated life style accompanying that 
job choice, as well as the qualifications and skills required- -he tends 
not to make svich a choice. Thus, it is apparent that many students 
establish career objectives superficially, based on their actual knowledge, 
experience, and/or real exposure to that type of work. 

Lungstrum (1973) concluded from her study of vocational high 

school students' career objectives in Wichita, Kansas, that the boys 

were more influenced by their fathers' occupations than the girls were 

by their mothers'. Additionally, she stated: 

A student's plans for continued education beyond high 
school and his choice of type of post-high school 
institvition were related to his curriculum, grades, 
and the level of his father's occupation. . . . Teachers 
were consistently seen by students as most influential 
on their occupational preferences and choices. This 
influence may possibly l)e more than is i;enerally 
reali/.od by even the teachers themseKes. Counselors 
\\eri» c onsistt ntly seen by sttulents as least influential 
on thi jr oi ( upaiioiial prt'lorc nt i s and choic es. 
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In comparing boys' career objectives with girls* career objec- 
tives for the Wichita students, Lnngstrum found that male students were 
more indeiM»ndcnt of friends' influence on and approval of their occupa- 
tional preferences and choices tlian were female students. This 
verifies the need for increased career education for female students 
regarding life-time plans and goals in terms of occupational activities. 

It can no longer be assumed, states Drower (1970)» that 
''accurate work expectations and appropriate attitude building (toward 
the world of work) arc natural by-products of training. " Such evidence 
might imply that more emphasis should be placed on developing accu- 
rate perceptions through expanded career exploration programs. 



CHAPTER III 
PROCEDURES 

The questionnaire used for the study was designed by the 
researcher, and administered in Wyoming high school English classes 
during the first two weeks of December, 1973. Principals were contacted 
and upon their agreeing to participate in the study were instructed to 
have the questionnaires distributed to sophomore, junior, and senior 
English classes. (Appendix A and B, pages 64 and 66). 

Selecting the Population 

A total of 1,462 students participated from 19 Wyoming high 
schools; with 505 sophomores, 480 juniors, and 475 seniors responding. 
The schools were randomly selected v/ithin the limitations of size 
and geographical distribution designated. Thus, 398 students attended 
schools with 1,000 or more students; 464 sUidcnts came from schools 
of 500-999 students; 328 students were enrolled in schools of 200-499 
students; 178 in schools with 100-199 students; and 94 students attended 
schools with an enrollnuMit of 99 or loss. A total of l6 counties wore 
roprosontcd in the study. 

Cofhivj of \hr D.ita 

Qur^t lonr. li r f'h h<id \u cn rvWivm^d »infl .sorted by January 31, 1^7! 
a;ul tlic* m(»!itli ni \ r\)V\\^ir) v. a s .spnit in ccjrlnv thr flalu, wliich v,*is 

^7 
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then key-punched on 1,462 cards. The coding process used is shown 
in Appendix C, pa^es 67 . For fathers* occupations, mothers' occupa- 
tions, and students' career objectives, two coding areas were designated 
for each, including 10 classifications and 15 career clusters. 

Statistical Analyses 



The statistical procedures used in this study consisted of a 
determination of totals, percentages, means and associated standard 
deviations, and a cross-tabulation of each boy with his father and each 
girl with her mother in comparing students* career objectives with 
parental occupations. 

The University of Wyoming Computer Center was utilized for 
key-punching the 1,462 cards and running the various analyses with 
the SPSS Package, (Nie, 1970). 



CHAPTER IV 
FINDINGS 

This study was conducted to gather data relative to the career 
objectives of high school students in Wyoining and to compare these goals 
with current parental occupations. .Vn effort was made to determine 
what relationships exist, if any, between the career aspirations of the 
boys with the occupations of their fathers; and between the cax^eer goals 
of the girls with the occupations of their mothers; and whether or not 
the working mother had more influence on girls declaring career 
objectives. Most- and least- selected career clusters were also identi- 
fied. 

Totals and percentages are given for the items listed on the 
questionnaire (Appendix B, page 66). A cross tabulation was made so 
that each hoy's career objective could be matched with his father's 
occ\ipation; and each girl's career goal with her mother's. 

Coniparisons were conducted in the classification area of occu- 
pations, such as professional, technical/managerial, owners, clerical, 
etc.; as well as in the 15 career cluster areas. Those are reported 
in terms of l>f)y s/falher s anrl n irl s /niothe rs rather than in total student- 
pa rrnt i-latihlics» 
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The findings of this chapter are presented in two groups: First, 
the factual data which defines respondents, with totals and percentages 
reported (Tables 1-8); and second, the comparisons of students* career 
objectives with parental occupations (Tables 9-30). 

Factual Data Summaries 
Five school population groups were selected from Wyoming, 
ranging from high schools with less than 100 students to those with over 
1,000 students, for a total of 19 high schools representing 16 counties-- 
every geographical area- -in the state. 

TABLE 1 

DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONDENTS BY SCHOOL 
POPULATION SIZE 



School Size 


by Pop. 


Number 


(Percent) 


1. 000+ 




398 


27. 2% 


500 - 999 




464 


31. 7% 


200 - 499 




328 


22,4% 


100 - 199 




178 


12. Z% 


-99 




94 


6. 4"'„ 




TOTAL 


1462 


100. 0"o 
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While two freshmen were included in the study, this repre- 
sented only . 1 percent of the total population. The respondents were 
fairly well distributed between the remaining three grades, namely 
sophomores, juniors, and seniors (Table 2). 

TABLE 2 
GRADE DISTRIBUTION 



Grade Nvimber (Percent) 

9.00 2 . 1% 

10.00 505 34.5% 

11.00 480 32.8% 

12.00 475 32. 5% 

TOTAL 1462 100. C% 



One respondent was 14 years old, one was 20, and five stu- 
dents were age 19. I' or the most part, however, the age of respondents 
ranged from 15 through 18 years of age(Table 3, page 19). 
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TABLE 3 

DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONDENTS BY AGE 



Arc 


Number 


(Percent) 


14. 00 


1 


. 1% 


15. 00 


340 


23. 3% 


16.00 


485 


33. 2% 


17.00 


486 


33. 2% 


18. 00 


122 


8. 3% 


19.00 


5 


. 3% 


20. 00 


1 


.1% 


TOTAL 


1462 


100. 0% 



Since the questionnaires were administered in English classes, 
it was felt that the result might prodvice a fairly balanced distribution 
by sex. It may be surprising, however, to note the very close distri- 
bution (Table 4). 

TABLE 4 

DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONDENTS BY SEX 

Sex Niimlicr ( Perc(-nt> 

\5alc 722 49.4";, 

rnnalc 7 tO SO. 



TOIAL ni.2 100.0":. 
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While no statistical comparison was made of the "After-Gradu- 
ation Plans" of hifih school students, several questions i-elativc to such 
plans were asked of the respondents. Table 5 lists the broad categories 
from which respondents could choose. 

TABLE 5 

RESPONDENTS' AFTER-GRADUATION PLANS 



Description 


Number 


(Percent) 


Undecided 


88 


6.0% 


Work 


395 


27.0% 


College 


942 


64. 4% 


Military 


37 


2. 5% 


TOTAL 


1462 


100. 0% 



Because so many students who plan to go directly to work 
following high school graduation (as opposed to pursuing post- secondary 
training) were undecided about what type of job they would seek, or in 
what career cluster area , there are no separate statistical compari- 
sons of career objectives of these stiidents with parental occupations. 
However, the totals and percentage breakdowns for both classifications 
and care er cluster areas are shown in Tables 6 and 7, 
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TABLE 6 

JOB CLASSIFICATION RESPONDENTS PLAN 
TO SEEK UPON HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATION- 



Description Number (Percent) 

Not reported or 

undecided 1300 88,9% 

Professional 2 • 1% 

Technical/ 

Managerial 6 ,4% 

Owner (farm, ranch) 22 1.5% 

Clerical 35 2.4% 

Sales 4 . 3% 

Skilled 37 2.5% 

Service 4 , 3% 

Unskilled 51 3.5% 



TOTAL 1462 100.0% 



-^'See Table 5, page 20. Because 94.0 percent of the students reported 
post- second^lry training after hi^h school graduation, few respondents 
designated work plans. Of the 27,0 percent who plan to work, therefore. 
88.9 percent have no idea in what classification and 88. 5 percent no 
idea in what cluster < lable 7) thev will seek work. 
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TABLE 7 

CAREER CLUSTERS RESPONDENTS WILL SEEK 
UPON HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATION 



Dos cription Number (Percent) 

Undecided or 

unreported 1294 88.5% 

Agri-business/ 

Natural resources 50 3.4% 

Business and Office 33 2. 3% 

Communication and 

Media 3 .2% 

Construction 27 1.8% 

Consumer /Home 

Economics related 1 •1% 

Environment 1 . 1% 

Fine Arts /Humanities 3 .2% 

Health occupation 5 . 3% 

Hospitality/Recreation 11 .8% 

Manufacturing 1 .1% 

Marine science 1 . 1% 

Markelinc and 

Distribution 15 1 . 0"o 

PtM'sonal htM vico 3 . 2"'i 

Public Sorvic c 12 . S'V, 

T iMM.-^pnrltition 2_ * 1 

35 



i 
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It i'i sometimes assumed, and perhaps wrongly so, that because 
students live in Wyoming, they will look first to Wyoming state- supported 
posl-secondary institutions. This is not necessarily so, as reported 
in Table 8. Not only are 77. 1 percent of those planning to continue their 
education undecided about whicli institution they will select, but 10.2 
percent have already chosen out-of-state schools. The following data 
is included for teachers and counselors who are in a position to help 
students with the decision-making process in terms of after-high 
school educational plans. 

TABLE 8 

RESPONDENTS' COLLEGE PLANS AFTER 
HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATION 

Description Number (Percent) 

Undeclared 1127 77. 1% 

Univ. of Wyoming 85 5.8% 

Community College 

in Wyoming 90 0*Z\ 

Technical training, 

Wyoming 10 . 7% 

0\it of Stale University 119 8. l''*'^ 

Out o! Sidle comtnnnity 

col 1 r t* ^ • 1 '^♦> 

Qui ot* ^t.itl- Ti clnncal 3*> Z. 

lOI.vL 1 \"1 100.0' , 

C6 
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Comparisons of Students' Career Obicctsves 
With l-'arental Occupations 



Poys Coniparod with Fathers 

F'armcrs and ranchers were included within the classification 
"Owners, " and thus perhaps for a rural state it is not too surprising 
that more fathers (22.2%) were reported for this occupation than for 
any other (Table 9, pJige 24). Of the 10.0 percent of boys whose career 
objective is in the owner classification, however. 60. 3 percent of their 
own fathers arc so employed, as shown in Tables 14 and 15, pages 
28 and 29. 



TABLE 9 



BOYS' CAREER OBJECTIVES BY CLASSIFICATION 
COMPARED WITH FATHERS' OCCUPATIONS 



Description 



Fathers 
No. < 



No. 



Boys 



Professional 85 

Technical/Managerial 137 
Owner (including farmo*-, rancher)160 

Clerical 8 

Sales 28 

Skilled 135 

Service 21 

Unskilled 30 
Domestic 



1 1 . 

19. 0% 
22.2% 

1. 1% 

3. 9% 
1 8. 7% 

2. 9"'o 

4. 2% 



167 
99 
73 
1 
4 

119 
35 
12 



.6% 
16. 5% 
4. 8"o 
1 . 8"<, 



2 3. 1 % 
13. 1% 
10. 1% 



Houscv.i fe 




. 4";, 

1 . 8"o 
1... o'-, 



212 



12 



2<t. <)'", 



1.8% 



TOTAL 



100. 0 



100. 0 
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A cross labulation was conducled in both directions between 
boys and their fathers. That is, the professional fathers were compared 
with the career objectives of each of their own sons; and the boys with 
professional career objectives were matched with the occupations of 
each of their own fathers. With this dual cross tabulation, it is apparent 
that while the sons of professionally employed fathers select this objec- 
tive most often, the total boys with professional objectives have more 
fathers employed in technical/managerial and owner classifications 
(Tables 10 and 11, pages 25 and 26). 

TABLE 10 

PROF£SSIONAL FATHERS COMPARED WITH 
WITH BOYS' CAREER OBJECTIVES 



Boys' Objective Percent 

Professional 34. 1% 

Technical/Managerial 17. 6% 

Skilled 8.2To 

Service 5.9% 

Owner 2.4% 

Unskilled 1.2% 
Sales 
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TABLE 11 

nOYS WITH PROFESSIONAL CAREER OBJECTIVES 
COMPARED WITH FATHERS' OCCUPATION 



Eathers Occupation Percent 

Technical/Managerial 24.0% 

Owner 18.6% 

Professional 17.4% 

Skilled 13.2% 

Sales 4. 2% 

Unskilled 3.6% 

Service i.8% 



te 



For the Technical/Managerial classification, the oppositi 
results occurred. For example, those boys with career objectives in 
this area have the most fathers thus employed; while for the fathers 
who are so occupied, their sons select this classification second after 
"Professio: 1" (Tables 12 and 13, page 27). 
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TAI^LK 12 

TECHNICAL/ MANAGFUIAl. FATHERS COMPARED 
WITH r.OVS' CAREER OHJECTIVES 



Roys' Objectives Perc ent 

Professional 29.2'',9 

Technical/Managerial 16.8% 

Skilled 14.6"/o 

Service 4. 4% 

Owner 4. 4% 

Unskilled 1.5% 

Sales . 7% 



TABLE 13 

DOVS WITH TECHNICAL/iMANAGERIAL CAREER 
OnJECTlVES COMPARED WITH FATHERS' OCCUPATIONS 

Fatiier'.s Occupation Percent 

Technical /Manage rial 23. 2'!o 

Owner 16.2% 

Skilled 16.2% 

Professional 15.2% 

Service 4.0"o 

rnsKilK'd 3.(v;, 

S.ile.-> 3.0 

Chrual 3.()'.. 
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A high corroldlion occurs for the Owner classification, with 
27. 5 percent of Ihc sons (of fathers so employed) selecting this as their 
career objective; and 60, 3 percent of the fathers so employed when 
taking the total of all boys who wish to be owners (Tables 14 and 15, 
pages 28 and 29). 

TABLE 14 

OWNER FATHERS COMPARED WITH 
BOYS' CAREER ORJECTIVES 



Boys' Objective Percent 

Owners 27. 5% 

Professional 1 9. 4% 

Technical/Managerial 10. 0% 

Skilled 10. 0% 

Service 3.7% 

U-skiHed 1.2% 

Sales . 6'!o 
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WHi.e .He pe.ce„.a,e. ..SM„c<,.. occupations „o. a. 
Significant as for the "Owner" da.c f 

the skilled occupations rank highest, with 28 1 

b t, with Z8. 1 percent of the boys 
selecting to follow in their father's foot«. 

,,,, -s footsteps, and 31. 9 percent of the 

fathers ,of the total boys selecting this area. 

this area) so employed (Tables 16 

and 1 /, pajje 30). 
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TABLE 16 

SKILLED FATHERS COMPARED WITH 
BOYS' CAREER OBJECTIVES 



Boys' Objectives Percent 

Skilled 28. 1% 

Professional 16. 3% 

Technical/Managerial 11.9% 

Owners 8. 1% 

Service 4. 4% 

Unskilled 1.5% 

Sales . 7% 



TABLE 17 

BOYS WITH SKILLED AS CAREER OBJECTIVES 
COMPARED WITH FATHERS' OCCUPATIONS 



Father's Occupation 


Percent 


Skilled 


31.9% 


Technical /Manage rial 


16.8% 


Owners 


13.4% 


Professional 


5. 9% 


Sc r\ ice 


3.4% 


U nsl;illi'd 


3.4% 


Sales 


2. ^"'o 


C\c ric.il 


1 , 7^'» 
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For "ScTvice," and "Unskilled/* and '*Salcs, " classifications, 
there was little or no relationship evidenced in the cross-tabulations. 
"Service" showed a low percentage of boys selecting this area whether 
or not their fathers were thus employed. For those hoys listing 
"Unskilled" as an objective, their fathers' occupations were equally 
distriljuted among \uiskilled, skilled, owner, and technical/managerial; 
and professionally employed fathers were the last of this group. 

For those fathers employed in the "Sales" classification, only 
one son chose sales also, with the remainder either undecided or fairly 
eqxially distributed over the classifications previously reported. 

In each of the top two categories reported- - owner s and skilled-- 
of those boys who have selected such occupations, their own fathers 
are employed in the same classification, indicating that the occupation 
of the father has influenced a similar life's goal in his son. In no other 
classification does this close a correlation occur. 

For instance, for those boys who have a professional occupation 
as Iheir career obiuclive, 17. 4 percent of their fathers are professional, 
with more ol tlieir own fathers employed in technical /manager ial 
(Z-I.O"';) and owner (18.6"») occxipations than as professionals. 

Ol those boys who are as yet xnulet ided about their career 
ol) lec t i \ IS, 43.3 j^tMTtnt of their fathers are I'mplovfd in "l*nsl;i 11 ed'' 
o t ( \.]^.it jM!is , 3'^. 3 prrcent in "Sales;" cinfl tlie lowest percentaue as 
"Owni'r-..' wi»'i ^7.'^ ptTcent re])t)rtefi i 1 dblc IS). 

44 
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TABLE 18 

BOYS AS YET UNDECIDED ABOUT 
A CAREER OBJECTIVE 



Father's Occupation Percent 

Unskilled 43. 3% 

Sales 39. 3% 

Professional 30. 6% 

Skilled 28. 9% 

Service 28. 6% 

Technical/Manarrerial 28. 5% 

Owner 27.5% 



Girls Compared with Mothers 

A large proportion of Wyoming mothers are in the hoine full- 
time as housewives (45. 5%), rather than occupied in a remunerative 
position (Table 19). Yet, only 3.6 percent of the girls report ^'Housewife" 
as their primary occupational objective. 

A closer relationship of career objectives occurs between the 
cirls and the boys than between either the p;irls and their mothers or the 
jj^irls and tlieir fathers for the "ProfessionaT' classification. Such 
fjoals orcui is carciM* obierlixes fnr bolli uirls and l>ovs lo a lar<jer 
pe rreiitf'iije tli.m for tlieir parents ill.t)'-, t;irls: 23. 1 ]K>ys). 
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TABLE 19 

GRILS' CAREER OBJECTIVES BY CLASSIFICATION 
COMPARED WITH MOTHERS' OCCUPATIONS 



Dos cription 


Mother 
No. 


s 

% 


Girls 
No. 


nf 

Vo 


Professional 


57 


7. 7% 


182 


24. 6% 


Technical /Managerial 


50 


6. 8% 


124 


16.8% 


Owner 


19 


2. 6% 


7 


. 9% 


Clerical 


1 34 


18. 1% 


94 


12. 7% 


Sales 


7 


. 9% 


2 


. 3% 


Skilled 


4 


. 5% 


17 


2. 3% 


Service 


7 


.9% 


57 


7.7% 


Unskilled 


59 


8. 0% 


6 


. 8% 


Domestic 










Housewife 


336 


45. 5% 


27 


3. 6% 


Disabled 










Deceased 


4 


. 5% 






Unreported (or) Undeclared 


63 


8. 5% 


224 


30. 3% 


TOTAL 


740 


00. oro 


740 


100. 0% 



In order to lost the validity of mothers' occupational influence 
on thr skirls' career objectives, a cross-tabulation wiis conducted between 
"iris and mothers in both directions, lliat is, takinj; all those mothers 
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who arc employed, a comparison was made regarding their own 
daughter's goals. 

This analysis showed that--with the exception of two classi- 
fications, namely ^'Mothers in Sales, " and "Mothers in Skilled" occupa- 
tions- -the girlb' highest ranked objective was "Professional" no matter 
how their mothers were employed. 

TABLE 20 

PROFESSIONAL MOTHERS COMPARED 
WITH GIRLS* CAREER OBJECTIVES 

Girls Objectives Percent 

Professional 26. 3% 

Technical/Managerial 1 5, 8% 

Clerical 7. 0% 

Service 5. 3% 

Skilled 3. 5% 
Unskilled 
Housewife 
Sales 
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TABLE 21 

GIRLS WITH PROFESSIONAL CAREER OBJECTIVES 
COMPARED WITH MOTHERS' OCCUPATIONS 

Mother's Occupation Percent 



Housewife 43.4% 

Clerical 20. 9% 

Professional 6.2% 
Technical/Managerial 8.2% 

Unskilled 6.6% 

Owner 1.6% 

Service 1 . 1% 

Skilled . 5% 
Sales 
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TABLE 22 



TECHNICAL/MANAGERIAL MOTHERS COMPARED 
WITH GIRLS CAREER OBJECTIVES 

Girls' Objcclives Percent 

Professional 30.0% 
Technical/Managerial 24.0% 
Service 10.0% 
Clerical 8. 0% 

Housewife 4. 0% 

Skilled 2.0% 
Owner 

Sales 
Unskilled 



TABLE 23 

GIRLS WITH TECHNICAL/MANAGERIAL CAREER 
OBJECTIVES COMPARED WITH MOTHERS' OCCUPATIONS 

Mothers' Occupation Percent 



Housewife 45. 2% 

Clerical '5.3% 
Technical/Managerial 9.7% 

Unskilled 8. 9% 

Professional 7. 3% 

Sales .8% 

Service . 8% 

Unskilled .8% 

Owner 

49 
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In evt ry comparison table riling the career objectives of the 
girls, the first two classifications for the mothers were: first, "House- 
wife, and second, 'Clerical.*' In every comparison table citing the 
occupation of the mothe -, the first career objective of the girls was 
professional. For the "Technical/Manageriar' mothers, however, this 
objective ranked second for the girls; and for the "Clei-i^jal" mothers, 
this objective ranked second for the girls. 

TABLE 24 

CLERICAL MOTHERS COMPARED WITH 
GIRLS^ CAREER ODJECTIVES 

Girls^ Objectives Percent 

Professional 20.9% 

Clerical 15.7% 

Technical/Managerial 14. 2% 

Se rvice 8. 2% 

Housewife 3.0% 

Owner 2. 2% 

Skilled 1.57o 
Sales 
Unskilled 
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TABLE 25 

GIRLS WITH CLERICAL CAREER OnJECTIYES 
COMPARED WITH MOJ'HERS' OCCUPATIONS 

M other's Occupation Percent 



Housewife 44.7% 

Clerical 22. 3% 

Unskilled 5. 3% 

Profession' 1 4.3% 
Technical/Managerial 4. 3% 

Owner 3.2% 

Sales 2.1% 

Service 1 . 1 % 

Unskilled 1.1% 
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TABLE 26 

HOUSEWIFE MOTHERS COMPARED WITH 
GIRLS' CAREER OBJECTIVES 



Girls' Objectives Percent 

Professional 23. 5% 

Technical/Managerial 16.7% 
Clerical 12.5% 

Service 7.7% 
Houscwifp. 3. 9% 

Skilled 2.7% 
Unskilled .9% 
Owner .9% 
Sales - 



TABLE 27 

GIRLS WITH HOUSEWIFE AS CAREER OBJECTIVE 
COMPARED WITH MOTHERS' OCCUPATION 

Mothers' Occupation Percent 



Housewife 48. 1% 

Clerical 14.8% 

Unskilled 11.1% 
Technical/Managerial 7.4% 

Sales 3.7% 

Skilled 3.7% 

Service 

Owner - 
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Then* was lillh*, or no, relationship between girls' career 
ob jd'tivos aiul mothers' occupations in the cla::sifications identified as 
"Service/' "Skilled" or "Unskilled" occupations. 

There appeared to be little or no relationship between whether 
or not the mother worked outside the home in terms of girls having 
decided or declared a career objective. P/ofes sionally employecl 
mothers had more undecided daughters (40. 4To) than any other classi- 
fication, with daughters of housewives appearing mid- way in the list 
with 3K3 percent of girls undecided. For those mothers employed in 
"Technical /Managerial" occupations, a smaller percentage of their 
davighters were undecMlecl (22.01o), as shown in Table 28. 

TABLE 28 

GIRLS AS YET UNDECIDED ABOUT A CAREER OBJECTIVE 
Mo t hc>rs* Occ\ipntions Percent 



Professional 40. 4% 

Owners 36.8% 

Unskilled 35. 6% 

Hotisewife 31 , 3To 

Service 28. 6% 

Clerical 26.0% 



Tccluncal/Mana;j[c rial 22. 0% 
Sales 
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Occupation s Dc:;c riht -d as C'n rcuM* Chisti^rs 

While this type of organization of piirental occupations and 
students' career objectives is less accurate, becaxise of overlapping 
jol> (Ifscriptiuny, there are nonethelcs.s some findings which emerge. 
Examples of overlapping job descriptions include occupations which 
might be related lu business/office dxUics, yet occur in any of tho other 
14 chi*^ters; public service jobs which could relate to various clusters; 
and transportation jobs related to several clusters. Other instances 
of overlapping may occur to the reader. 

Roy s/ Fathers. The top three ranked occvjpations of fathers 
coincides with the lup three career objectives of boys, thougli not in the 
same order, namely: (1) agri-business--24. 5 percent, fathers, 18.7 
percent, boys; (2) public ser\ ice- - 1 8. 4 percent fathers, 12.7 percent 
boys; and (3) construction- - 1 3. 7 percent fathers, 14.0 percent boys. 

The lowest ranked clusters for fathers were: (1) marine 
science- -none, (2) consumer /home economics related--. 1 percent, 
(3) fine arts/h\mianities- - . (> percent, {A) environment- -. 7 percent, 
and (^) manufacturing- - 1 . 4 percent. 

For those boys, however, fine arts ranked midway in their 
list c^f choices, with the remaining four low- ranked chisters significantly 
re lated to their f.- hors' occupations ( i able 29, pa<;e 43K 
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Gir]^>/ Mot h e}-s. In connparini; ^irls with tlicir mothe rs there is 
les.s siniilarii/ in top ihrt-c' r;inl;o(l career cluster areas of occupa- 
tions. Aguir), ]>L'caube of the many mothers who are housewives, the 
*'Cun^>unior/Homc' Economics Related" cluster emerges first, with 
46. 1 percent of llie women so occupied. Girls select this cluster (which 
includes remunerative positions) as ilic fourlh-higliest cluster with 
6.9 percent reported, "Business and Office" is the second-highest 
cluster for both mothers and girls, with 14.9 percent and 15.7 percent 
reported respectively. "Health Occupations" is third for the girls, with 
1 3. n pev^c^nt reported, ^n^] th^ sixtl^ high*^?! for mothers vitli 
percent (Table 30). 
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I'or both boys and girls, the "Marketing/Distribution" cluster 
rarKcfl rclativoly low in their career objectives. And in both cases, 
fathers and n^otliers rarJ^ed (his cluster high- -third for mothers, and 
fovivt}i for fathers. 

With both boys and girls, the "Fine Arts/Huinanities" cluster 
is ranked higher than their fathers and mothers: eighth for boys com- 
pared to 1 3tli for fatliers; sixth for girls compared to eighth for mothers. 

The "Hospitality/Recreation ' cluster is ranked closer between 
fathers and girls; and mothers and boys. Mothers so employed, 
fourth; and boys, sixth; fathers, tenth, and girls, ninth, 

"Transportation" ranlvs high with both boys (fourth) and 
fathers (fifth); but low with girls (eighth), and mothers (eleventh). 

Summary of Findings 

Six of the hypotheses wore accepted, but because of the classi- 
fication and career cluster sub-groupings, some hypotheses were signi- 
ficant to a lesser degree than others. One hypothesis was totally 
rejected, 

1. The hypothesis that stated there is a significant relation- 
ship between boys' career objectives and fathers' 
occup.itions was acce pted for the following four classi- 
fications: skilled, owners, technical/ managerial, 
and professional . Tliose classifications in whidi the 
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rclaln>nsl)ip was not significant were: unskilled, ser- 
vice, and sales occupations, 

2. The hypothesis that stated (here is a significant rela- 
tionship between girls' career objectives and mothers' 
occupations was accept ed in tliree chassifications, 
namely: profes sional, technical /managerial, and 
clerical. Those classifications in which there v/as 
little, or no, relati onsh ip included: service, skilled, 
sales, and housewife. 

3. The hypothesis that stated there is a significant rela- 
tionship between hoys* and girls' career objectives 

was accepted in five classifications, with a high percen- 
tage of correlation in undecided, profcfesional, and 
technical/managerial; and both groups selecting a low 
percentage for service, sales, and unsK'illed, There 
was little, if a ny, relation ship between tlie classifica- 
tions identified as: owner, clerical, housewife, and 
skilled occupations. 

4. The hypolhebis that stated there is a significant rela- 
tionship betv/c^en boys' career objectiv(»s and fathers' 
occMipcitions in the i^areer chister areas v».is cieeeplefl 
a» follows, fixe clusters: ag r i - bus inc» s s, construction, 
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public service, transportation, and marketing /distri- 
bution. While a low percentage of boys selected the 
latter, a high ratio of their fathers were so employed. 
Those clusters in which there was little, or no, rela> 
tionship included: fine arts/humanities, hospitality/ 
recreation, personal service, marine science, and 
environment. While the percentage of career objectives 
was low in these areas, few corresponding fathers 
were similarly employed. 

5, The hypothesis that stated there is a significant rela- 
tionship between girls' career objectives and mothers* 
occupations in the career cluster areas was accepted 

in the following four clusters: public service, business/ 
office, health, and consumer/home economics related. 
Those clusters in which there was little, or no, rela- 
tionship included: agri-business, transportation, 
communications/media, fine arts, and personal service, 

6, The hypothesis that stated there is a significant relation- 
ship between boys' and girls' career objectives in the 
career clusters was a c cepted in six clusters, as follows: 
public scM*\ice ihijjh perrenlago chosen); and a low 
j)crcenta;;e for market i no /di st ributi on, communication/ 
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mcvlia, marine* science, environment, and manufacturing. 
Tlie clubtcrs llial wore rejected because of no ::ignifi- 
cant reUitionsliip included: business/office, consumer/ 
home economic s related, construction, agri-business, 
health, hospllality/ vecreat ion, fine arts, transportation, 
and personal service. 
7. The hypothesis that stated there is a significant rela- 
tionship betvv^een girls Vvho have declared career objectives 
and mothers vho v/ork outside the home was rejected. 
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CHAPTER V 

SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS, AND RECOiMMENDATIONS 
Siinm^.a ry 

This study was conducted to delcrininc the relationships 
between tlie career objectives of Wyoming high school students and 
the current occ\ipalions of their parents. Comparisons were made in 
both classifications and career clusters between fathers and boys; 
mothers and girls; and boys and girls, A con^parison was also made 
between working mothers (outside the home) and girls who had declared 
a career objective. Most- and least- stated career clusters were 
delineated. 

The classifications identified for the study v/ere: (1) profes- 
sional, (2) technical/managerial, (3) owners- -including farmers and 
ranchers, (4) clerical, (5) sales, (6) skilled, (7) service, (8) domestic, 
(9) imskilled, and {10) housewife. 

The 1^ ciireer clusters used were: {^) agri-business, (2) 
business/office, (3) communications/ media, (4) construction, 
(5) consu)ner/home economics related, (G) environment, (7) fine arts/ 
Inimanitie:^, (8) lieallh ()ccuj)ati()ns , {^) hospitality /rec real ion, (10) 
nianulac t II rip." , (11) marine science, tl2) ma rl;(M iii^/cbst ribulion, 
(13^ per^onnl i^erviee, (1 h public service, and (IS) transportation, 
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Th(^ qui-slionnair c was closinncd by the roscarchcr, and admi- 
nistorL'tl in Vv'yoiniiiiA hijj.^^ sclujol English classes. Principals were 
contacted, and upon tlicir agreeing to participate in the study were 
instructed to have the questionnaires distributed to sophomore, junior, 
and senior f^nglish classes. 

A total of 1,462 students participated from 19 Wyoming high 
schools in 16 counti<*s. Respondents were distributed as follows: 
freshmen, .1 percent; sophoinoves, 34.5 percent; juniors, 3Z, 8 percent, 
and seniors, >2. b percent. 

The schools were randomly selected wathin a size (as well as 
geograpliic) distribution, resulting in 27. Z percent of students enrolled 
in schools with more than 1,000 students; 31.7 percent enrolled in 
schools with 500>9^)9 students; 22. 4 percent from schools of 200-499 
sti.ideiitt^; 12.2 percent from schools with 100-199 students; and 6.4 
pen-cent in scliools willi less than 99 students. 

Stati .st t C ell Analy.->es 

Tlie statistical procedures used in this study consisted of a 
determination of totals, percentaues, nuN'uis and associated standard 
deviatloiKs: a^. well as a cross-l.ibulatlon that paired t^ach boy with his 
lather ap.d cciih \:)y\ v.ith her motlu-r. I'oys and girls were also compai'ed 
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The cross -l.il)ulatIoii between girl.s and moibcrs was also analyzed in 
the oppo.^ite direction to test the \alidity of influence between mothers' 
occupations and qirls' career objectives. This was condxicted bccavise 
of the hi^b percentr.ge (45, 5%) of mothers not working outside of the 
home, Thus, a total of 3,664 cross tabulations were made; with 
1, 444 related to the boys and their fathers and 2, 220 related to the 
girls and their mothers. 

The means and associated standard deviations were not re- 
ported, because the inclusion of "unreported" occupations for parents 
and"underidcd or undeclared" career objectives for st\:dcnts revealed 
an imbalance in the reported scores. 

Fi nd i n q s - - dual Da t a 

A fairly even distribution by sex was represented, with 49.4 
percent ')f boys and 50. 6 perce^'t of girls responding to the qxiestionnaire. 

While a large proportion of both boys and girls were xmdc- 
cided about their career objectives when identified as classification 
or career cluster, most had at least decided whether they want to 
pursue advanced education or go directly to work following high school 
graduation. Only 6.0 percent wtM-e undecided, with 64.4 percent 
desiring ]:)ONt - seeonda ry training. 
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Of the 27. 0 percent who hope to find work after hij;!^ s "hool, 
an exc.t ptionally Kar^e nunibf-r (88, 9T») have no idea what type of job 
they will s<*ek (in either classification or career cluster.) 

Additionally, of those who wish to continue their schooling, 
77. 1 percent have not decided what type of institution they will select 
(such as vocational-technical, community college, or university). 

Findi no >-St\:dcnts^ Career Ohjectivcs Compared with 
Parents^ Occiipalions 

The cross- tal^ulation paired eacli boy's career objective with 
his own ♦'athor's occ\>pPt3on^ an^l each girl's rarc^^r f'.Or^l with lu*r 
mcwher's. For both hoys and girls, the professional classification 
ranked highest (with the exception of *'Undccidcd or Undeclared"). 
In both cases, the professional parent was in the third occupational 
classification. For example, for the boys who desire professional 
careers, 17.4 percent of their own fathers are professional, compared 
with 24.0 percent employed in technical /managerial occupations 
(ranked first for professional-seeking boys); and 18.6 percent of 
owner-fathers (ranked seconds 

Increasing opportunities exist in business and industry for 
yo\ing woiiien in supervisory and mid -management positions. The girls 
in this study have indicated some av/arencss (and/or intercst)in this 
cKmsiiuation, as reportt-d hy ihc " Terhni Cctl /Manai'.eri al" catc-i'ory. 
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with It'.. 8 pci i-rnt of the j»irls inl cMC.stcd, compared lo 13. 1 percent 
of ihc hoys; nvA 6.8 pcrcep.t t>f the niotlicrs so employed. 

A hir^e rnnnber of high school students are as yet undecided 
ahout their career objectives, both in classification and career cluster 
areas. An e\ cn hir^er proportion of those who do not plan to continue 
their echicatioii in post- secondary institutions arc undecided about 
what type of work ihcy will seek upon leaving; ^^^U^^ school. 

Witli tlic mothers of girls desiring professional careers, 
43.4 percent are housewives, and 20.9 percent employed in clerical 
positions . 

Boys with career objectives in three areas- -namely owners, 
the skilled occupations, and technical/managerial- -have the largest 
percentage of fathers employed in the same classification. 

With ttic girls, however, there is no rcniuncrative classi- 
fication in which the career objectives and the current parental occu- 
pation arc l)ot:h ranked first. Housewife is the one exception, with a 
very small percentage of girls so reporting (3.6"o). 

There v erc few fathers employed and few boys with career 
objectives in many career cluster areas. These include: (1) environ- 
ment, (2) fine arts/humanities, (3) health occupations, (4) hospitality/ 
recreation, i *^ ' n ueuifa c tu i niu niarirc- science, (7) personal ser- 
vice, aiul •H^ cor.mumicat lons/nuKlla. 
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Tlic clusters in which few inotlicrs arc cniploycd and few <;irls 
have carecM- ohjt clivos include: (1) conimunicalions /media, (2) con- 
i.triiclioT;, (3) cnvironuu»nt, (4) fiiu* iirts/luunanities, (f>) hospitality/ 
recreaticn, <6) nianiii'aclurin;^, (7) marine science, and (8) trimspor- 
lallon. 

The cluster in which few boys and girls are interested, yet 
in which both fatliers and mothers arc employed is that of "Marketing/ 
Distribution. " 

C oncln sions 

The following conclusions resulted from this study pertaining 
to Wyomint; hit;h school students and their parents' occupations: 

1. There is more identification in the boys' career objec- 
tives with their fathers' occupations (both classification 
and career clusters) than between the girls' and their 
mothers * . 

2. Althou«!,h few girls state tlvit "Housewife" is their major 
(and only ) objective, many are inclined to establish 
career goals that liave been considered "traditional 
female pursuits. ' Jhese include clerical jol>s, as v/ell 
its prof<*s s ional positions in such areas as teachin<^ 
< pu|)lie - c>r \ iee^ , clerical ( In: i n c* s s / of 1 i c e) , and nursing 
{h<\i 1 Ui (»< ( " 1) it io!i s ) . 
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More boys plan to follow their fathers* occupations in 
the chi.;t^ r,s of aqri -business , construction , and public 
.si rvice . t)»a.n in any C)f the other 12 fields identified. 
Both boys nnd girls hope to seek protessional careers 
more than any other classification listed; and more than 
their respective parents are similarly occupied. 
Despite varying parental occupations, boys and girls 
are alike in that many have not as yet decided or declared 
a career objective any direction (classification or 
career clusteT*. ) 

There is no significant relationship between girls who 
have declared a career objective and mothers who work 
outside the home. Nor does the mother's occupation 
seem to have any influence. The largest percentage of 
undecided girls had professional mothers, and the 
smallest percentage of undecided girls had techiii' .1/ 
managerial mothers, with housewife-mothers midway 
ii the ran];ed list. 

There is least inclindtion to follow the parents* occupa- 
tions \\hcn faihers or motliers are employed in iniskilled , 
.^.ilrs. or - f r\ i re c Ki.s s 1 1*1 eat ion. 
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8. Wlnlc Tna rl'.t'lin^^ / di strihntion (career cluoier) ranks 
high for both fatlicrs' and mothers' occupations, there is 
little inclination to select similar career objectives 
among both boys and girls--even for thosv^ whose own 
parent is thus employed. 

9. Although business/office ranks high for both mother-s 
and girls, many of the overlapping clusters in which 
such activities could be conducted rank low for all 
groups- -fathers, mothers, boys and girls--indicating 
Iheit since few parents arc thuo occupied, few students 
have also con.^idercd tlicse fields. These low- ranking 
clusters include: (1) ni r i n <: science , (2) environment, 
and (3) manufacturing . 

10. Four other clusters arc ranked midway to low, indicating 
that few parc^nts are thus occupied and few students have 
considered those areas. They include: (1) comrr.unicttionf- / 
me dia , ( 2 ) fine ar< s /In i n^nnities, f 3 ) Imspitality/ recrea- 
tions , and (4) personal se rvice. 

11. While the clusters id(MUified as health , and consmner/ 
lu)me economics are ranked fairly hiuh for niotherj- 
and girls, tluM'e is an inverse relationship, with n'iore 
izirls seekinL: lu'viltli occupations than iheir mi)tliers 
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vJio live similarly omploycd, and considerably more 
mothers occujiiod as housewives {'IS.5\) than i!irls 
(3.o".) who cili' ihis classification as their primary 
objecli ve, 

T r«insportation ranks fairly hi^h for boys and fpthcrs; 
low for molhi r.-., and midway '^or girls (airline flight 
atlcndanls overlapped as a job description between 
personal service and transportation). 
13. A lar^ie porcentAjze of students (88. g^o) who do not plan 
lo continue their education beyond high school have 
no idea what type of job they will seek upon high school 
araduation (either classification or career cluster). 

K econ ^.i^ien^lations 

r»ased on llu* findin;^s and conclusions of this study, the fcUow- 
ini: re coiMmendatit>4^.s arc niadc; 

1. Teathers, counselors, and career education planners 
should incorporate career oriented activities in the 
total curriculum v.hich v/ould provide information 
about all 13 c.ireer clusters. 

2. Stwlri-.t s .shonUl \iv encoui atjofl to explore not only the 
fiebij* in v. !ii(*h t!u ir pa rcMits are employed, !)Uf in 
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tli»«' c>}ipori*;nLlic's iiviiilahlo^ whcthrr or not a high 

p^ rccr.ta/,1' of jobs c^xist within thrir locale and state. 

3. 'J otal liu- stylo information should be provided stu- 
dents X ^lati'd to the various job classifications, including 
training aad qualifications necessary to obtain such 
posiitions. 

4. Information about entry level positions in various classi- 
fications arid career clusters should be provided for 
those students who do nut wish to obtain advanced 

train in*', so thiit their career objectives could be made 
more realistically. 

5. Entry le\cl skills that could be applicable in various 
clusters should be provLdi 1 all students at the secon- 
dary level whether or not they plan to seek post- 
secondary training. 

SludcMits should be encouraged to evaluate their parents' 
occiipations relative to their own needs and desires; 
and to explore \arious other careers. 
7. Girls shot! Id be provided incrc^ased inforn^ation regarding 
careers, lir<*-style p.tttrrns, anfl rnu^rgini: tnnds 
CMiion" fri^; ilo v.orkiM-s. 
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8. Sludi-nln should he cncouragod to ostablish at least 
ye]icrali::e(i career objectives- -keeping in mind that 
thoxigh those may change fron^i time to time (cither 
drastically or by degree)- -the determination of one's 
vocational direction not only provides relevance to the 
learning process, but makes the achievement of such 
goals more likely. 

Reconnnendations for I^irther Stud y 

The intent of this study was not to provide relationships 
between parental occupations and students* career objectives that 
would have national implications. Rather, its purpose was to focus 
attention on these relationships in a predominantly rural state, where 
the ties between the stxident and home are still close; and where the 
community is oilcan the only occupational scene with which th^ student 
is familiar, it is suggested, howi»ver, that similar relationships and 
differences helv.een parents, students, and the regional community 
may exist elsewhere, c:>pecially in the career clusters. 

Nevertheless, the resvilts of this study suggest problems that 
warrant investi;/.ation basted on carefully controlled resep.rcli. 

It is r< C(>!i^.ipendi*d, therelore. that: 

1. A similar ••tudy bf* (.oiubictt^d to gather arlditional data 
n lalc-d to olhi r inilr« ne(*s on students' care e r 
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object ivcb. Such data could include the influence of 
teacliorrf, counselors, career education program infor- 
mation, and peers. 

2. A similar study be conducted to compare secondary 
students' career objectives with post- secondary students' 
stated goals. 

3. Curriculum materials related to the 15 clusters be 
included in career exploration courses (and/or activity 
sessions); and a study made to compare the influence 
of such materials and pVv-^grams on the career objec- 
tives of students, 

4. A follow-up study be conducted two years hence with 
the students who are now sophomores to compare their 
career objerlivcs as seniors with their current objec- 
tives; and to relate these to the parental occup.'ilions. 
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DEPARTMENT OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
•USINBSS EDUCATION 
OlSTRiaUTIVB COUCATION 
HOMB CCONOMiCS BOUCATION 




tNOUSTRlAL ARTS EDUCATION 
OPPICC ADMINISTRATION 
TRADC AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
VOCATIONAL ACRICULTURC COUCATlON 



THE UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 



COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
UNIVCRSITV STATION. BOX 3374 



LARAMIE. ^VYOMING 82071 
November 20, 1973 



Mr. Glen Gregson, Principal 
Newcastle High School 
Newcastle, Wyoming 82701 

Dear Mr. Gregson: 

Tour students have been selected to participate in a brief 
"Career Objectives" survey. We enlist your support for the project 
and ask that you Involve your English teachers (sophomore, junior 
and senior level) in administering the enclosed questionnaire some- 
time during the next week. It should only take a few minutes. 

While much has been written on the history of work, from 
Biblical times through the development of western civilization, 
little research is available on the Influence that the home and 
parental occupations still exert on youth. 

This study will endeavor to determine the extent cf this 
influence in a state that is still dominated by the close ties 
between home, community, and the career objectives of its young 
people . 

We would appreciate your passing out the questionnaires to your 
English teachers, so that we can get a response from the students 
enrolled in your high school. Please divide the questionnaires so 
that an equal grade distribution is maintained.* 

If you would like a copy of the final report, please so indicate 
by returning this letter with a brief note and your signature on the 
bottom. The results should be available sometime in the early spring. 

Your cooperation and that of your English teachers and students 
in responding promptly and honestly to the questionnaire Is most 
sincerely appreciated. 



Enclosures: 120 questionnaires; 40 seniors, 40 Juniors, 40 sophomores 



Cordially yours. 




Olive Church, Ph.D. 
Research Investij^ator 
Career Objectives Survey 
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I 



CAREER OBJECTIVES QUESTIONNAIRE 



•>AME SCHOOL 

AODRESS ^CBADE ^ACE 

i»tXi (P) (M) 

OCCUPATION(PATHER) 

OCCUPATION (MOTHER) 

CAREER OBJECTIVE 

<^JTER HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATION I FLAN TO: 

LOOX FOR WORK GO TO COLLEGE 

TYPE OP JOB(S) ^COLLEGE (OR POST-SECONDARY SCHOOL) 
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APPENDIX C 



CAREER SURVEY CODING SYSTEM 



Column 



1) 


Town Size 


1 


2) 


School 




2-3 


3) 


Grade 




4-5 


4) 


Age 




6-7 


5) 


Sex 




8 


6)' 


Father's 


Occupation - Classification 


9-10 


7) 


Father's 


Occupation - Career Cluster 


11-12 


8) 


Mother's 


3 Occupation - Classification 


13-14 


9) 


Mother's 


3 Occupation - Career Cluster 


15-16 


10) 


Career Objective - Classification 


17-18 


11) 


Career Objective - Career Cluster 


19-20 


12) 


Plans after Graduation 


21 


13) 


lype of Job - Classification 


22-23 


14) 


Type of Job - Career Cluster 


24-25 


15) 


College 




26-27 



1) 



Town Size: 



1 = 1,000+ 

2 = 500-1,000 

3 = 200-500 

4 = 100-200 

5 = -100 



2) 



School: 



01 = Sheridan 

02 = Casper Natrona 

03 = Casper Kelly Walsh 

04 = Laramie 

05 = Cody 

06 = Riverton 

07 = Kemmerer 

08 = Newcastle 

09 = Jackson-Wilso.i 

10 = Wheatland 

11 = Pine Bluffs 

12 = Basin 
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2) School: (cont, »d) 



3) Grade: 

4) Age: 

5) Sex: 

6) Father's Occupation 

Classification 



13 = Dubois 

14 = Liingle 

15 = Big Piney 

16 = Snake River Valley 

17 = LaGrange 

18 = Kaycee 

19 = Farson-Eden 

09, 10, 11, or 12 

13, 14, 15, 16, 17, or 18 

I = Male; 2 = Female 

00 = blank 

01 = professional 

02 = technical, managerial 

03 = o^^ers (including ranchers ti farmers) 

04 = clerical 

05 = sales 

06 = skilled workers 

07 = service 

08 = domestic 

09 = unskilled 

10 = housewife 

II = disabled 
12 = dead 



7) Father's Occupation 01 = Agri- Business and Natural Resources 

Career Cluster 02 = Business and Office Occupations 

03 = Communication and Media 

04 = Construction 

05 = Consumer & Homemaking- Related 

06 = Environment 

07 = Fine Arts and Humanities 

08 = Health Occupations 

09 = Hospitality and Recreation 

10 = Manufacturing 

11 = Marine Science Occupations 

12 = Marketing and Distribution 

13 = Personal Service Occupations 

14 = Public Service 

15 = Transportation 
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8) 
9) 
10) 

11) 
12) 



13) 
14) 
15) 



Mother's Occupation 
Classification 

Mother's Occupation 
Career Cluster 

Career Objective 
Classification 

Career Objective 
Career Cluster 

Plans after Graduation: 



Type of Job 
Classification 

Type of Job 

Career Cluster 

College: 



Same as #6 and #7 



Same as #6 and #7 



Same as #6 and #7 



Same as #6 and #7 

0 = blank or undecided 

1 = work 

2 = college 

3 = military service 



Same as #6 and #7 



Same as #6 and #7 

00 = blank or undecided 

01 = University of Wyoming 

02 = Community College in Wyoming 

03 = Technical School in Wyoming 

41 = Out-of-state University 

42 = Out -of State Community College 

43 = Out-of-state Technical School 
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